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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


President Kennedy's Cuban Venture 


Our venture in Cuba has been subject to almost 
universal criticism, particularly from friends of the 
Administration who had rejoiced in the image of 
sober common sense and resolute action that the 
new President had given to the world. Questions 
are now raised whether the Cuban venture revealed 
heedless action rather than sober common sense. 

Joseph Alsop, a journalistic intimate of the Pres- 
ident, spoke of the venture as a “disaster.” Cyrus 
Sulzberger, foreign policy expert of The New York 
Times, wrote that ‘foreign reactions could hardly 
have been worse.” James Reston intimated that the 
action was taken despite divided counsels in the 
Administration and placed the blame for wrong 
advice upon the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The action has produced the usual patriotic 
response, and the Republicans, from Senator Gold- 
water to Governor Rockefeller, maintain the for- 
eign policy unity that is usual in wartime. But 
there is a deep unease among those who had hailed 
the new, creative steps that the Administration had 
taken in Latin America. Pauline Frederick, NBC 
correspondent at the United Nations, reported that 
a Latin American diplomat who has consistently 
voted with us said: “This action has set American 
policy back even further than when the new Ad- 
ministration, with its new policy, tried to move it 
forward.” Another Latin American friend has rue- 
fully observed “The Eisenhower inaction was bad 
enough. But wrong action is worse.” 


Much of the criticism may be discounted because 
the revolution against Castro’s tyranny failed. 
President Kennedy observed at his press conference 
that ‘‘victory has a hundred fathers but defeat is 
an orphan.” But the defeat is intimately related to 
the errors in the conception of the action. 

The chief object of criticism is, of course, the 
Central Intelligence Agency. We are told that the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council is “bitter” in its 
criticisms of the CIA’s “timing.” This raises a more 
fundamental criticism than its timing, one voiced 
particularly by our friends in Britain. The criticism 
involves the question of what business an intel- 
ligence agency has in mounting a revolution even 
if no American soldiers are involved. It also raises 
the further question, first asked in President Ken- 
nedy’s campaign, of whether the action he then 
proposed and has now taken does not violate our 
pledge of non-interference, to which we are bound 
by our membership in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

If the CIA made a grievous mistake in its tim- 
ing, that error points to an even more grievous 
mistake, the failure to gauge the temper of the 
people in Cuba. An English correspondent, after 
a month’s visit, reports that forty per cent of the 
Cubans were undoubtedly deeply disturbed by 
Castro’s betrayal of his own revolution, by the 
daily firing squads, by all the horrors of despotism 
and by the increasing infiltration of communism. 
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But that does not necessarily make them ripe for asm for the doctrine, for he defined it as “The AFI 
revolution, which will not come until tyranny has American System.” He warned Russia that “our 
spelled out its logic in the course of time. patience is not inexhaustible” and promised, if 
The CIA may have made another mistake. It necessary, to take unilateral action in defense of T 
chose as its instrument one of the many revolu- our national interest. 
— a $0 ¢ 
tionary groups, left out the one that had the best Granted that a nation’s defense of its interest or -“ 
underground in Cuba, and did not allow sufficient even survival is always its primary concern, these | 
time to permit the different groups to unify their bald statements undo much that has been accom- a 
command. Furthermore, why did it not allow pilots plished in persuading the reluctant Latin Amer- a 
of the B-26 planes that bombed Cuba, alleged de- icans that we are as interested in their welfare as re 
fectors from the Cuban Air Force who were in- we are in our own security. Such affirmations of ; 
terned by us in Florida, to be interviewed? They mutuality by nations are never quite true because = 
may have been defectors, but if so, we should have the national interest is the first consideration. They J 
been ready to counter the Cuban charge that they are never quite false because a wise self-interest, _ 
were trained in Guatemala. Intelligence agencies the ultimate moral achievement of national life, er 
are used to lying, in fact consider it a patriotic proves its wisdom precisely by discerning the ei 
duty. But if we engage in it we have little reason complicated web of mutual interests in which the nm 
to criticize the Russians for their skillfuflly man- interests of the nation are involved. vm 
aged “spontaneous” local revolts. Our own nation must be conscious of many webs wed 
Perhaps there was an even more serious error— of mutuality. One is presented by the Organiza- Ab 
the failure of the Administration, as well as the tion of American States. Another is NATO, repre- - 
CIA, to measure the breadth and depth of the senting the mutualities of our European civiliza- ~ 
anti-Yankee sentiment both in Cuba and the whole tion. Another is the so-called “free world,” an - 
of Latin America. Some of this represents the amorphous entity without organizational embodi- 
natural resentment of weakness against strength, ment. Finally we have the United Nations, tenta- sto 
some of it represents a justified reaction to our tively representing the whole human community. = 
economic imperialism, to our heavy stakes in Latin- It is morally dubious, but also politically unwise, ta 
American economies. to aver a naked national interest, when in fact such = 
In Cuba there is special cause for resentment an interest is never quite naked but always both 
because of our economically motivated support of veiled and clothed by the mutual interest previ- of 
the Batista regime for many years. The Admin- ously described. That is why the President’s state- —Ss 
istration erred if it thought that its expression of ments to the editors were so unwise, particularly the 
sympathy for the original goals of the Castro since they affected the one web of mutual interest sea 
revolution would wipe out this whole past. It in which a giant nation is bound to weaker nations. "p 
probably erred also in underestimating the educa- The weaker nations are naturally more cynical ect 
tional and other gains made by the Castro govern- about professions of mutuality than the giant na- ing 
ment, and the economic gains for some of the tion. But when the professions are dropped and in 
poorest peasants. The terror was a high price to be naked interest is affirmed, all the cynics will say me 
paid for these gains. But it requires time in Latin “I told you so,” which is exactly what the Latin TI 
America, as the history of the Peron despotism in Americans are saying. be 
Argentina should have taught us, for poor people The fact that Cuba may become a springboard for 
to realize, when they need bread more obviously for communism in Latin America is a great peril. 
than liberty, that they need both bread and liberty. But it does not excuse an error that aggravates Pr 
The President himself, rather than the CIA, the peril. mi 
certainly made the same error in his address to The super-patriots are supporting the President no 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, a day with loud hurrahs. Since they are notoriously ob- “si 
after the defeat of the rebel’s landing. He assumed livious to the web of mutual obligations that 
that Latin America is fond of the Monroe Doctrine, complicate the tasks of defending the national in- ta 
which makes us the protector of South America terest, we hope the President, a very intelligent th 
against foreign imperialism. Mr. Kennedy must man, will know enough to discount their support. N 
have had some suspicion of their lack of enthusi- R. N. mi 
ar 
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AFFLUENCE FOR SOME 


HE INTERNATIONAL problem is so over- 
json and the generality of Americans are 
so comfortable that we may be inclined to feel that— 
except for some piecemeal, clean-up measures—the 
major problems of American domestic politics and 
economics are pretty well solved. However, it is not 
so. The fact that many believe it to be so increases 
the difficulty. A perilous configuration appears in 
our politics and economics. 


In politics, though the new Administration is 
excellent, the margins it commands in the Con- 
gress and the country are very slim. The Right 
Wing grows in power; complacency and apathy are 
widespread; the President has more support for 
himself, his crisp and able manner, and his daugh- 
ter than he does for the substance of his program. 
Already, early in his term, Congress can fight him 
hard, and sometimes win. He and his advisors can- 
not get, or sometimes even ask for, all that they 
know the nation needs. 


In economics, widespread wealth, a rebounding 
stock market and continually rising productivity 
make an atmosphere in which it is hard to recog- 
nize and deal adequately with the other side of the 
coin: recession and unemployment. 


The unemployment problem illustrates the state 
of affairs. Though there are five and a half million 
—seven per cent of the work force—unemployed, 
the Right Wing can believe that it is more or less 
seasonal, or that it will be corrected anyway if the 
“profit squeeze” on business is loosened and the 
economy is allowed to right itself. In the prevail- 
ing mood, all the Administration can get (barely) 
in its first bid to Congress is extended unemploy- 
ment payments and specific aid to depressed areas. 
The President must wait for these to be shown to 
be inadequate before, in his second look, he can ask 
for more. 


But those who have looked at the problem—the 
President’s advisors especially included—see that 
much of the unemployment is not temporary; it is 
not even “cyclical,” a result of the recession. It is 
“structural.” 


Specific industries like coal and textiles and cer- 
tain areas like West Virginia are hit, but beyond 
that is the general impact of technological change. 
New electronic and automating techniques can 
mean that production goes up, while fewer men 
are employed. An ancient problem of the industrial 
revolution reasserts itself with force. A. H. Raskin 
wrote in The New York Times: “Even before the 
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recession began last June, the number of jobless 
had shown a persistent tendency to grow in good 
times as well as bad.” 


Dealing with this deep problem will require 
more vigorous government action than the present 
political configuration and national mood seem to 
make possible. For the ordinary citizen one thing 
to do is to help to change the mood, so that the 
Kennedy administration can really do what it sees 
to be necessary. 

W. L. M. 


SPECIAL REPORT 


WEST AFRICA IN TRANSITION 
Accra, Ghana 


West Africa finds itself in a stage of political 
and social development significantly more ad- 
vanced than East Africa. It is by now acquainted 
with both the sweet and bitter fruits of inde- 
pendence and for several generations has known 
the meaning of interrelations with the West. 


Ghana and Nigeria in particular are emerging 
as leading states in the ever more important con- 
stellation of Afro-Asian powers. Leaders like 
Kwame Nkrumah speak not only for Ghana but 
for the Pan-African world. A few of its universities, 
such as University College in Ibadan, Nigeria, 
serve constituencies that are wider than a single 
nation-state. West Africa, having thrown off the 
bonds of colonialism, is in transition from de- 
pendency to attainment of the full capacity to 
educate all its people and produce goods and 
services to meet their needs. 

The casual observer, while aware of the magni- 
tude of this task, can visualize its attainment in 
ways less possible in Asia. He does not see the signs 
of grinding poverty so apparent on the streets of 
India. The problem in Africa is one of protein 
deficiency, not mass starvation. Moreover, perplex- 
ing problems affect at most forty million people, 
not four hundred million. Policy makers in Nigeria 
can put calipers on issues confronting them, 
measure them and organize local resources to meet 
them as leaders in India cannot. 

What are the most basic of West Africa’s prob- 
lems? What soft spots can the visitor identify and 
on what issues do these countries stake their future? 

First, the question of tribalism is always present. 
Even in Ghana, where Nkrumah has placed po- 
litical unification ahead of every goal, the problem 





persists. The words at the base of Nkrumah’s statue 
in Accra’s government square read ‘Seek ye first 
the political kingdom and all else shall be added.” 
By creating a political religion with himself as 
Osageyfo (“savior”) Nkrumah has unified Ghana, 
but not to the point that a South Ghanaian knows 
or respects a North Ghanaian. 

Nigeria divided between Hausas in the North 
and Ibos and Yorubas in the South suffers a more 
serious tribal division. The key problem for Ni- 
geria is whether it will hold together in the face 
of centripetal forces pulling it into regional and 
tribal groupings. 

Second, all states of West Africa must create a 
full structure of government where none existed. 
Africa needs clerical workers, middle management 
public servants and top public officials. She has a 
handful of leaders who are the match of any group 
—men like the Chief Justice of Ghana, the Prin- 
cipal of University College in Ibadan, and the 
Premier of the Western Region of Nigeria. Below 
this level of top figures are younger men with am- 
bition, energy and talent who are essentially un- 
proven in political values and loyalty. Are there 
leaders at hand to manage the many bureaus and 
agencies of government? Will they put public re- 
sponsibility first above self-advancement, or will 
ambition drive them to embrace any cause that 
might serve vanity and material progress? 

Third, it would be strange indeed if gaps did 
not develop between expectations and fulfillment 
in the new states. The economic development and 
social welfare promised by independence leaders is 
no more attainable than the promises of most po- 
litical platforms. However, peoples recently arrived 
at self-consciousness are impatient for realization 
of long dormant aspirations. When results are 
delayed they seek explanations. 

In an earlier day, the colonialists were respon- 
sible. Today the Western powers or a neo-colonial- 
ist regime, whether national or international, is 
accountable. A hard-pressed government, struggling 
against great odds to attain viability for a new 
state, must possess inner resources of an exceptional 
order to forbear from attributing setbacks or fail- 
ures to outside forces. On the contrary, a political 
party with a narrow margin of political support in 
an emergent nation counting its successes can ill- 
afford to acknowledge dependence on the benevo- 
lence of others. 

In a profound way this is the story of life and 
death. What loving parent has not at some point 
grown conscious of a child’s struggle to realize 
himself and noted the many points at which 
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mutual affection and respect are strained. It does 
not detract from a strong and virile personality to 
describe the stages in his development, nor should 
anyone suppose that a diagnosis of the birth pangs 
and growth of new states reflects a hostile spirit. 
The new members of the international community 
are destined to grow in influence and stature, and 
a better understanding of them is a precondition 
of more harmonious relations. 

Fourth, development rests above all on educa- 
tion, and each new state is striving valiantly to 
evolve a new educational system. Fortunately, in 
countries like Ghana, Senegal and Nigeria, a legacy 
of colonialism is education. These countries start, 
and are conscious of starting, in a favored position. 
Yet, education is being re-examined, partly because 
demands and expectations are growing and partly 
because new influences like America’s are coming 
into play. 

The questions are everywhere the same: what 
about secondary education? Is there risk in train- 
ing vast numbers through the primary level and 
a handful through the university level, thereby 
leaving a vacuum between them? Is there a point 
to the growing demand for African studies, even 
though there was none in English studies at Lon- 
don? More specifically, have African university 
curricula been patterned too slavishly after colonial 
models? (The visitor hears of a school of archi- 
tecture in tropical Africa offering instruction in 
central heating.) Throughout Africa, courses are 
being developed that are more relevant to local 
needs. A respecter of the classical tradition must 
confess that these developments seem a response 
to felt needs, however strong the existing educa- 
tional system in other respects. 

Finally, West Africa is at a stage in its evolution 
where the future must be uncertain. Institutions 
are unlikely to be carbon copies of those either 
from the East or West. The barometer of sympathy 
for both sides fluctuates sharply; while communism 
is alien to most indigenous tribal or communal 
institutions, free enterprise is too. The problem of 
exploiting, rapidly and profitably, limited avail- 
able resources is everywhere at hand; government 
power is being mobilized along with communal 
arrangements. Help from the outside can play a 
key role, but the driving force must be within. We 
remember that external aid never exceeded three 
per cent of the Gross National Product in Western 
Europe following World War II. In these terms, all 
the talk of massive outside aid begs the question 
of what is happening within new states. 

These problems are opportunities, however, for 
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those who would join hands with peoples engaged, 
as were our forefathers, in building a society. If we 
act with modesty and restraint, we can do much 


to help our friends to bring a viable new order 


from transition to realization. 
K. W. T. 


An open attitude that does not undercut Christian commitment 


Christ and Non-Christians 


N RECENT generations there has been a grad- 
| ual change of assumptions concerning the re- 
lationship between Christ and _ non-Christians. 
Change in the theological interpretation of the 
status of non-Christian religions has also taken 
place. Nevertheless, there is much more confusion 
here than in the Christian’s practical recognition 
that the Christian Church or the circle of those 
who consciously accept the Lordship of Christ does 
not have a monopoly of salvation or of the channels 
of grace and truth that come from God to man. 


Throughout Christian history there has been 
some understanding that God has never left him- 
self without witness, that outside the Christian 
circle there have been those inspired by the Spirit 
of God or by the Logos. But this has hardly been 
a very clear or greatly emphasized aspect of Chris- 
tian teaching, and there has been a strong impres- 
sion that the whole non-Christian world was 
doomed unless it consciously and explicitly ac- 
cepted Christ. 

Christians today widely accept the fact of reli- 
gious pluralism in this country and the world. This 
is likely to create another false impression, that all 
high forms of religion are really much the same 
except for external trappings, that it does not make 
much difference what one decides in regard to his 
religious allegiance since it will all be the same 
in the end. 

First of all, Christians should make clear to 
themselves that any doctrine which implies that 
there can be no salvation outside the circle of 
Christian believers, that all non-Christians are cut 
off from any relationship with God, that Christians 
have a complete monopoly of what I have called 
the channels of grace and truth has most unlovely 
results. 

Such a doctrine makes it quite impossible to give 
full respect or appreciation to many outside the 
Christian circle who not only deserve it but may 
also shame most Christians because of the quality 


——— 
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of their lives and their sensitive concern for people 
whom Christians neglect. Also, these exclusive and 
monopolistic doctrines and attitudes create an ugly 
form of Christianity. They tempt Christians to 
arrogance and self-righteousness, to a radical un- 
fairness of mind. Nicolai Berdyaev has stated this 
point with greater vividness than anyone else I 
know. 
People managed to deduce from Christianity 
the most disgusting morality that has ever 
been known, the morality of transcendental, 
Heavenly egoism. ‘““The good” are so anxious 
to get into the Kingdom of Heaven that in 
the crush at the entrance to it they are ready 
to trample on a great number of their neigh- 
bors and push them down to hell, to eternal 
damnation. . . . This is the worst defeat that 
Christianity has suffered in human hearts 
(The Destiny of Man, p. 146 f.). 


A New Spirit 


A great change has come, however, in the way 
Christians think and feel about this matter. Roman 
Catholics, for example, emphasize those aspects of 
their teaching that enable them to affirm that peo- 
ple outside the visible Roman Catholic Church are 
not beyond the sphere of salvation. They have 
various ways of saying this. One is that all men 
who are of right motivation belong to the soul of 
the church, if not to its visible body. One of the 
most significant recent episodes in this connection 
was the excommunication of Father Feeney in Bos- 
ton on the ground that he taught a too literal form 
of the idea that there is no salvation outside the 
church. Another straw that suggests a new spirit in 
the church was the changes in the liturgy made by 
Pope John to remove offense not only to Jews but 
also to Mohammedans. 

As an illustration of the fluidity of thought that 
is present in the church on the subject I report a 
comment by a leading Roman Catholic theologian 
who expressed interest in finding ways of includ- 
ing non-Christians in the true church. When asked 
if he was speaking of “the invisible church,” he 





replied that he was thinking rather of “the in- 
visible part of the visible church.” This was prob- 
ably an off-the-cuff remark and not a new formula, 
but it illustrates the desire of Roman Catholics to 
think in a fresh way about the issue. 

Karl Barth is the prophet of a strongly Christo- 
centric interpretation of Christian faith, yet he has 
come to a position that seems to imply something 
very close to universalism. He guards himself 
against the criticism that he imposes upon God a 
scheme of dogmatic universalism, but the drift of 
his thought has led to the expectation that because 
God through Christ has elected the whole human 
race, men will be saved by Christ whether they 
consciously acknowledge him as Lord or not. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in one of his very illuminat- 
ing notes in The Nature and Destiny of Man de- 
fines a position that is widely accepted whether it 
is spelled out so clearly or not. 

While Christians rightly believe that all truth 
necessary for such a spiritual experience (the 
experience of judgment and mercy) is medi- 
ated only through the revelation in Christ, 
they must guard against the assumption that 
only those who know Christ “after the flesh,” 
that is, in the actual historical revelation, are 
capable of such a conversion. A “hidden 
Christ” operates in history. And there is al- 
ways the possibility that those who do not 
know the historical revelation may achieve a 
more genuine repentance and humility than 
those who do. If this is not kept in mind the 
Christian faith easily becomes a new vehicle 
of pride (Vol. II, p. 109 f.). 

That this new spirit is relatively recent can be 
seen from the fact that in the 1880’s the Congre- 
gational Churches were rocked by a controversy 
over the question whether unbelievers would have 
a second chance after death. It is hard to imagine 
any major Protestant body being torn by conflict 
over this question today, perhaps least of all the 
Congregationalists! 

The monopolistic doctrine of salvation some- 
times led in the past to spiritual pride or to 
the ugly complacency and egoism described by 
Berdyaev. But it was also the assumption that un- 
derlay a sense of tremendous urgency to preach 
the Gospel to all creatures before it was too late. 
Today this assumption is fading away, and we are 
left instead with a spiritual and an intellectual 
problem. 

The problem is this: how can we take seriously 
this attitude of openness to those who are outside 
the Christian circle without allowing our own com- 
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mitment and the mission of the church to be under- 


cut by a creeping relativism that may cause us to 
lose our sense of the claims of Christ or to accept 
complacently the religious status quo in the world? 
I know of no adequate statements that have been 
made about this problem. Therefore, I should like 
to suggest here a few considerations that might 
become the basis for further discussion. 


Confession Before Polemics 


(1) The first thing that Christians should say to 
themselves and to the world is that God has come 
to them in Christ, that they know his judgment 
and his mercy, that the community of faith that 
has formed their minds and to which they owe the 
best they have experienced is the result of what 
God has done in Christ. This should be their con- 
fession, and they are constrained to make this con- 
fession to their neighbors in this country and to all 
the world. Merely to say these things in words and 
in deeds involves them in the mission of the church 
everywhere. This confession can be made without 
denying any real experience that we have had of 
evidences of the divine spirit in other religious 
communities. 

There are often occasions for polemics on par- 
ticular issues where we believe that others are de- 
fending falsehood or evil practices. Indeed, polem- 
ics are often needed against the misuse of Christian 
faith by Christians themselves. But Christians, in 
their approach to non-Christians, should begin 
with confession rather than with polemics, and it 
is a mark of their faith that they cannot wait to 
share with all who will listen what they have seen 
and known and loved. 

(2) Christians, no matter how open they are to 
truth outside the Christian circle, should not be- 
come slack in their concern to mediate to others in 
great need the grace and truth they have discovered 
in Christ. There is no likelihood that many of their 
neighbors will suddenly become Buddhist saints or 
sages, or that many will be converted to the Juda- 
ism of the prophets or of Martin Buber. With most 
of them in this country and in many other coun- 
tries, it is Christ alone who will save them from 
themselves, from the temptations of our culture, 
from emptiness or despair. Whatever may be said 
by Karl Barth or any other theologians about the 
ultimate destiny of humanity in principle, there 
are many people in hell now or threatened by hell. 

One only has to see the play No Exit by Jean 
Paul Sartre—atheist that he is—to know what hell 
can be like. The play portrays three persons con- 
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demned to live together in a room forever. Each 
of them is plagued by guilt and seeks to get some 
relief from his own guilt by making the others feel 
more guilty. Could there be a better view in reverse 
of the meaning of Christian salvation? Forgiveness 
that does not make light of the realities of moral 
evil that plague the memory but which frees each 
person from the self-hatred that causes him to keep 
his fangs in the others is close to the heart of the 
Gospel. This would have been the healing word 
for the atheist hell of No Exit. 

(3) There are forms of Christianity that often 
make it impossible for others to accept Christ, that 
obscure the Gospel, and there are individuals and 
groups in other religious communities that are, in 
fact, inspired by the spirit that was in Christ. 
Christian faith is so complex and has so many facets 
that it is easy for an individual and even for a 
branch of the church to emphasize one facet and 
neglect another and, as a result, essential Christian 
truth is hidden, distorted or turned into its op- 
posite. ‘This has been the case with some kinds of 
Christian asceticism and with those kinds of indi- 
vidualistic pietism that ignore the great problems 
of human welfare and social justice in history. 

Errors of this kind are often compounded by an- 
other error: the tendency on the part of Christians 
to reflect at a given time the interests and the ex- 
perience of the groups that have most power. The 
history-making success of Christianity has often 
tempted Christians with too much power. Indeed 
today there is great embarrassment in the fact that 
the church and even the name of Christ so easily 
become identified with the white race or the rich 
nations of the West. For this reason the people who 
are committed to necessary social revolution are 
often inclined to believe that Islam or communism 
is on their side but that Christianity is either ir- 
relevant or on the other side. In this situation it is 
the critics of the church who often have an essen- 
tial message for the church itself; it is they to 
whom the church must listen in order to escape 
from the cultural bondage that hides from it much 
that Christ should mean to it. 

Churches and Christians are in no position to 
feel superior to Vinobe Bhave, who spends his days 
and nights walking over India to persuade land- 
lords to furnish land to the landless. He is a Hindu 
but the churches could well be inspired by him 
and, if they were, they would be nearer to One who 
had nowhere to lay his head. Gandhi himself was 
clearly a Hindu, but he was certainly inspired by 
Christ. Some Christians have tended to patronize 
Gandhi because he claimed too much for his 
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principle of non-violent resistance and caused many 
people to confuse non-violent resistance with non- 
resistance. But he remains a witness to a truth 
often neglected in Christendom, and he never em- 
bodied this truth more perfectly than when in his 
last days he went to live among the Moslems and 
finally died at the hand of a fanatical Hindu. 

When we compare individuals and even par- 
ticular groups that have a Christian background 
with individuals and groups that have a non- 
Christian background, there is much fluidity. Dis- 
tortions of Christianity may drive some people to 
another faith for Christian reasons and Christian 
impulses can be expressed by means of the symbols 
and within the life of another religious community. 
So, our judgment about individuals outside the 
Christian circle should always have great openness 
about it and should never close the door to the 
recognition that God may use these other persons 
both to challenge our own churches and also to 
embody positively his purposes. 

The spirit of Christ is not bound by any of our 
fences or labels. Sometimes Christ’s spirit may show 
itself in the challenging of his church by persons 
or movements that are outside the church and even 
oppose it. Sometimes Christ’s spirit may seem to 
work within a non-Christian religious community 
as a result of the influence of the church upon that 
community. This kind of influence upon the non- 
Christian religions has been the chief deposit of 
the vast enterprise of Christian education in some 
nations. 

As we see these realities apart from labels we 
may hear the words of Jesus echoing around the 
world: 

Not every one who says to me “Lord, Lord,” 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Father who is in 
heaven (Mt. 7:21). 

Lord, when did we see thee hungry and 
feed thee, or thirsty and give thee drink? (Mt. 
25:37). 


A Sure Source of Corrections 


(4) After Christians have made full allowance 
for this truth, they need to go on and complete 
their original confession. It can be part of their 
confession that they believe that the Christian 
Gospel and frame of reference offer the only way 
in which they can fully understand what is true in 
the inspirations of non-Christians whom they 
honor. And, more important, they see in Christian 
faith the surest source of corrections that both 








Christians and non-Christians need if the good and 
the true they share is not to be perverted or at 
least to become one-sided. Let it be said again that 
Christians themselves often need these corrections 
as much as non-Christians but, when this is the 
case, they have less excuse. I shall illustrate briefly 
here what I mean. 

It is in the context of Christian faith that we can 
best understand that God, who comes to us and 
identifies himself with us in our sin and in the 
midst of our struggles for particular goods in his- 
tory, is the eternal one who transcends our history 
and judges us while he inspires us. 

It is in the context of Christian faith that the 
relationship between the spiritual needs of the soul 
and the demands of social justice in history can 
best be understood. 

It is in the context of Christian faith that we can 
best see the depth and the uniqueness and the free- 
dom of the individual person together with the 
claims of the whole community and the reality 
that encompasses the community. Other religious 
impulses often lose the person in this all-encom- 
passing reality. 

It is in the context of Christian faith that we 
can see most clearly the relationship between the 
imperative of righteousness that comes from God 
and the forgiveness that transcends all law and 
frees us from the guilt that often paralyzes us even 
as we seek to live by that imperative. 

These are the kinds of things the Christian can 
say. It is remarkable how often he can call atten- 


La Dolce Vita and L’Avventura 





tion to a balance between contrasting tendencies 
that is built into the Christian faith and is likely 
to be upset in any other religious context. I have 
said that this is a completion of the Christian con- 
fession. Here I should say that in my earlier state- 
ment of the emphasis upon confession rather than 
polemic I was influenced by H. Richard Niebuhr 
in his discussion of the approach of the Christian 
to the non-Christian. He might not agree to this 
extension of the confession because he distrusts 
such an apologetic enterprise. Yet I am here sug- 
gesting that these points can actually be made in 
the spirit of one who simply declares what he has 
seen to be true and who relates this to the par- 
ticular problems. 

Such statements about the claims of Christian 
truth do not negate any sign of grace and truth 
under other religious labels or in any other re- 
ligious or non-religious context in the world. No 
one is judged by them as much as those who confess 
that Christ is their Lord. 

Our final word of confession may be: 

The God who has come to us in Christ is the 
only God there is. He touches the hearts of men 
living under all of the religious systems. He is 
sometimes present in the “yes” that men say to the 
things which we affirm as Christians and he is some- 
times present in the “no” that must be said to us 
when in our lives we hide the very truth that is 
given to us. He loves the whole world and the 
Christ whom he sent to save the world is the true 
light that enlightens every man. 


Wine of the Country — Sweet and Dry 


WO REMARKABLE SERMONS are being 

preached daily in New York City. One is ex- 
travagant, vivid, sprawling across its subject with all 
the superficiality and sudden, stark shock of pic- 
ture-magazine journalism; the other is slow, spare, 
taking its time to lay bare its mysteries with surgical 
precision. The first pleases its congregation because 
it is headlong, passionately engaged, colloquial; the 
second puzzles with a dry, private language as styl- 
ized as a dance. Each sermon is protestant but not 
Christian. Neither sermon is being preached in a 
church. Neither preacher is ordained, but after a 
glimpse of their vision no one would dare say they 
are not called. 


MR. LANIER, a Contributing Editor, is on the staff of St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church. He writes frequently on films and the theatre. 
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SIDNEY LANIER 


The sermons are the Italian films La Dolce Vita 
and L’Avventura. The preachers are the vastly 
disparate Federico Fellini and Michelangelo An- 
tonioni. The strangest fact of all is that these two 
men do not shrink from stating that they have a 
point of view, a personal comment and a compell- 
ing need to make it known. This in an industry 
that is infamous for “sitting loose.” Both have 
suffered financial discomfort as well as personal 
opprobrium for their presumption. They also share 
a common theme: the paralyzing emptiness at the 
heart of Western society, and its aimless, death- 
ward drift. 

Antonioni has said about his own film: 

. . - I would say that fof his films so far] 
L’Avventura is the best. . . . Superficially, this 
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film may look like a rather complicated and 
perhaps mysterious love story. During the 
holiday trip, a girl [Anna] disappears; and the 
fact of this disappearance creates a gap which 
is immediately filled by other factors. For the 
missing girl’s fiancé [Sandro] and her friend 
[Claudia] the search [for her] becomes a kind 
of sentimental journey, at the end of which 
they’ve reached a new and unforeseen situa- 
tion. On one level, it could be a kind of 
thriller, with enough sophistication and 
enough weight to the characters to give it the 
pseudo-dignity of the psychological thriller 
... but L’Avventura has other ambitions. .. . 
I want to show that sentiments which conven- 
tion and rhetoric have encouraged us to re- 
gard as having a kind of definite weight and 
absolute duration, can in fact be fragile, 
vulnerable, subject to change. Man deceives 
himself when he hasn’t courage enough to al- 
low for new dimensions in emotional matters 
—his loves, regrets, states of mind—just as he 
allows for them in the field of science and 
technology. . . . L’Avventura naturally does 
not pretend to have the answer to the dis- 
turbing questions it raises. It’s enough for me 
to have posed them in cinematic terms. 
(Sight and Sound, Winter, 1960-61) 

And pose them he does, with a deceptive, unin- 
volved quality that finally strikes some viewers with 
the strangely delayed impact of looking at a clinical 
X ray of one’s own fatal carcinoma. For some, the 
language is too muted, too special. To those who 
hear, he says that for many of us the old words 
stand for no reality, that men and women rarely 
communicate, “touch,” except in anger or sexual 
passion; love, trust, fidelity are as outmoded and 
brittle as ancient pottery, in fact are similar relics 
of a time scarcely remembered. We are unattached 
projectiles hurtling obliquely past one another in 
infinitely empty space. 

Antonioni uses space and distance as characters 
in his film: barren islands in the flat, dark sea; 
empty landscapes; deserted towns. And bodies in 
space; moving boats seen or only heard; a train 
departing or rocketing along its track or muttering 
and hissing in the distance; jets screaming over just 
before dawn as Sandro runs after Claudia. None of 
this is by chance. Unfortunately, even an alert 
viewer may miss a great deal, for such richly packed 
subtlety can be self-defeating. 


The film ends at dawn after Sandro’s senseless 
betrayal, on a small terrace in Taorimina as 
Claudia turns and walks a hundred thousand light 
years across the tiny terrace to Sandro, slumped on 
the bench, his tragic gift for self-betrayal yet again 
revealed. She touches him tentatively in pity, but 
the distance between them remains absolute. Their 
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world has no bridges for such a gulf. 

Unlike L’Avventura, La Dolce Vita will be a run- 
away commercial success. It will excite a plethora 
of reaction and comment until, like its Italian 
critics, we will cry Basta (“enough”). It is a major 
film of remarkable power, and it speaks in the 
universal public language of gossip and scandal. 


“The Sweet Life” 


Its form is that of a ‘filmed newspaper’ whose 
anti-hero, a mediocre gossip columnist, drifts weakly 
through a series of the kind of fantastic episodes 
that feed the tabloid presses of the world. There is 
no plot; we simply follow Marcello’s chrome-plated 
flashbulb-lit slide down, down past the inner point 
of no return to damnation. Marcello moves (through 
his fantastic goal-less pilgrimage) from following 
Christ dangling from a helicopter to gawking at 
semi-nude bathers, to a homosexual night club, to a 
casual sexual encounter, to his mistress’s attempted 
suicide, to an unreal encounter with a Hollywood 
star, to a fake miracle perpetrated by two far-from- 
innocent children and re-staged disastrously for 
television, to the humanist Steiner’s cultural eve- 
ning at home, to a visit from his father, to a self- 
consciously decadent party at the castle of a prince, 
to an argument and parting with his mistress, to 
Steiner’s double murder of his children and suicide, 
to a tedious orgy and a denouement at dawn. 

“The sweet life” is the ironic name for the whole 
spectrum of modern life that, vulgarized and ex- 
ploited, offers no sure and fixed points of reference 
or commitment. It is a carnival without Lent. It is 
not just a bawdy slap at the excesses of Interna- 
tional Bohemia that lives by a cynical indecent 
exposure of itself to the highest bidder. Institu- 
tional Christianity is revealed as a hysterical fraud 
in which the faithful, asking for healing, get a 
miracle staged for television and are trampled in 
the ensuing chaos; rationalist humanism is sterile 
and its safe haven of culture-worship an obscene 
tromp Voeil. 

The Steiner incident, the crucial episode of the 
film, shows Marcello that what he thought was en- 
viably secure is actually fear-filled and self-destruc- 
tive. It is a decisive rejection of intellectualism and 
aestheticism that, appearing to be wisely ripe, is 
actually rotten .. . more rotten than the sensualist 
and hedonist because it is a withdrawal from and a 
denial of instinctual life. After this episode Mar- 
cello is clearly doomed. 

After a joyless orgy the film ends on a windswept 
beach in the gray light of dawn with Marcello no 
longer able to hear or respond to the invitation of 








the young girl (his lost innocence and hope) to join 
her. The sea-filled slough between them is too deep 
to be crossed. He turns and walks away toward the 
androgynous manikins gathered around a hideous 
deep-sea monster, symbol of what he and they had 
become. Fellini has shown us ourselves as swarm- 
ing, coupling, credulous, fearful animals whose self- 
indulgence and abuse of freedom are leading us 
precipitately, inevitably, back beyond Eden, to the 
darkness of 20,000 fathoms. 

It is a film packed with energy and indignation, 
but it is not flawless. Aside from its need for editing, 
there is a quality that emerges on reflection, a 
quality that I can only call puritanical. It verges on 
the kind of prurience that is a familiar ingredient 
of American protest. There is a tendency toward 
dwelling on the grotesque and shocking, beyond 
the point of reality to the edge of caricature. It is 
filled with a naiveté that is very American, middle- 
class American (de Sica called the film “provin- 
cial”), that sees sin as predominantly sexual and 
always somehow ugly, dirty and repulsive. 

La Dolce Vita is a very moral film, perhaps too 
moral to be good. But the warm good intentions 
compensate for its tendency toward gaucheness. For 
the theologian, L’Avventura is closer to the heart 
of the matter. 

If I had to choose between the two directors, I 
would more confidently put the analysis of the sick- 
ness of my soul in the hands of the monkish, inward 
Antonioni; as for Fellini, he could show me Rome 
by day and by night and share good talk over red 
wine till dawn and beyond, stopping together on 
the way home by some time-stained little church 
for a prayer, just in case. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Unrealistic Attitude Toward Communism 


TO THE EDITORS: I write in reference to your 
recent editorial, ““Whose Un-American Activities?” 
(Feb, 2). ... 


As far as Operation Abolition goes, I have seen 
the film twice, heard a critical discussion against it, 
and heard a defense made for the picture. I have 
my objections to the film, as do you. However, I 
must admit that I feel those opposed to the picture 
weaken their case greatly by objecting to trivial 
matters. My objection lies at the point of not giving 
recognition to those students who had very sincere 
protests against the operations of the committee. 

Finally, but most important of all, I am con- 
cerned by your statement: 

In recent years HUAC has continued on its 
wayward path, though with less notice, puf- 
fing harder in each annual report to convince 
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the nation that the Communist menace is 
more serious than ever. 

I doubt that there are many honest observers 
who would not agree that the “Communist menace 
is more serious than ever.” Such a statement seems 
to indicate a blindness to world events, and, indeed, 
to the philosophy, aims and mission of communism. 
I am as opposed to “witch-hunting”’ as any serious 
Christian; but, on the other hand, I am sure that 
the other extreme—i.e., disclaiming any danger—is 
just as dangerous. As a Christian, I am convinced 
that an attitude such as you have expressed betrays 
a lack of compassion for those multitudes enslaved 
by godless communism around the world. 

You, also, seem to scoff at the “threat of domestic 
communism.” There are some citizens who, regret- 
tably, are in a panic over this spectre. Yet, there are 
many thoughtful people who are sincerely con- 
cerned about the theft of vital military secrets, 
Communist teachers in our schools, and so on. 

In short, while I sympathize with many of your 
feelings, I also feel that your attitude is unrealistic 
at certain points. 

(The Rev.) Rosert B. Moore 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


It is not clear to us that the objections raised 
against Operation Abolition are mere “trivial mat- 
ters.” Is it trivial when a duly constituted body of 
the United States Government subpoenas the films 
of private television stations, uses them to present 
an admittedly distorted picture of student protest, 
turns the completed product over to a private com- 
pany for production and distribution, and gives 
neither proper credit nor payment to those who 
took and own the pictures? Nor ts it trivial that, 
contrary to the commentary accompanying the film, 
no student violence was actually depicted. Was 
there, in fact, no riot? 

Without question, the purpose of this film ts to 
discourage participation in public protest and to 
foster a policy of non-involvement in matters of 
controversy. A free and open democratic society 
would, by such means, be quickly undermined. 

On the final point of Mr. Moore’s letter, a lack 
of realism in our view of communism, we feel we 
are placed in the ludicrous position of having to 
wave the flag a bit and of testifying that we are 
aware of the dangers of domestic and international 
communism. Our concern here—and it was to this 
that the editorial pointed—is to make clear the 
danger we face when, in the name of anti-com- 
munism, our prized liberties are subverted from 
within, particularly by official bodies of the Gov- 
ernment. W. H. C. 


“Abortion in Norway” Incorrect 


TO THE EDITORS: I find it distressing to say so, 
but I find that all the main points in Dr. Franklin 
Littell’s article, “Abortion in Norway: A Com- 
ment” (March 6), are incorrect. 

(1) “A wasteland of fallen attendance”: church 
attendance in Norway has been rising considerably 
over the last decade. Moreover, church attendance 
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is, due to peculiar circumstances in Norway, no 
adequate measure of the people’s Christian com- 
mitment. 

(2) “Lively anti-clericalism” and “militantly anti- 
Christian movements”: apart from a tiny group of 
secular “radicals,” there are no such things. 

(3) “Not too bright prognosis of producing lay 
theologians”: the church has for many years de- 
veloped “lay theologians,” who are making signifi- 
cant contributions to public life. As for the medical 
profession, Christian groups of students and doc- 
tors have for years had great significance both for 
personal problems and for professional ones like 
that of abortion. 

(4) “Shunning of social and political responsi- 
bility”: the Pietists have for the last thirty years 
formed a Christian Democratic Party that, at pres- 
ent, has about 15 representatives in the Parliament. 
Moreover, not all Christians, not even all Pietists, 
join that party, but are found in all democratic 
parties, including the leading one, the Socialist 
Party. The votes cast on the abortion question 
(61 to 34) roughly indicate the proportion between 
secularists and Christians in the Parliament. 

In the social realm, Dr. Littell’s statement is 
even more outrageous. The Christians of Norway, 
mainly the Pietists, have for many years been run- 
ning—by voluntary contributions with little or no 
state support—a great number of hospitals, nurs- 
ing schools, institutions for alcoholics, “outcastes,” 
the mentally disturbed, the deaf-and-dumb or- 
phans, homes for aged in almost every congrega- 
tion, social homes for fishers, soldiers, students, 
churches with social rooms for sailors all over the 
globe, a special social and educational mission to 
the Lappish minority, a very great social, medical 
and evangelistic missionary work in Africa and 
Asia, etc. They have built and run a number of 
schools in various fields, many “youth colleges,” 
Bible institutes, deacons’ and deaconesses’ train- 
ing institutions, etc. The leading teachers college 
in Oslo was a free “Pietist institution” until the 
state recently took in its hands all training of 
teachers in Norway. 

(5) “Occasional anti-Semitism”: this is a particu- 
larly grave and unjustified accusation. During the 
German occupation, the two top leaders of the 
Pietist lay movements, Dr. Hallesby and Mr. Hope, 
were sent to a concentration camp for their frank 
protest against the Germans’ persecution of the 
Jews in Norway. Also after the war, the church has 
been in the forefront against any (though extreme- 
ly rare) tendencies to anti-Semitism. 

(6) “Witnessing is primarily verbal, rather than 
related to real vocational choices and decisions”: 
probably the majority of nurses, teachers, social 
workers, etc. in Norway are young people who have 
gone into this as a Christian calling, in addition 
to the deacons, deaconesses, missionaries, lay min- 
isters, etc. 

(7) The occasion for Dr. Littell’s comment was 
the new legislation about abortion. This has not 
been “removed by law from the control . . . of the 
church,” for the church never had any control in 
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this matter. This issue, of course, never belonged 
to “canon law,” but to civil law. What has hap- 
pened is that the underlying Christian interpreta- 
tion in the civil law of the sanctity and value of 
human life has been partly replaced by a rela- 
tivistic view that seems to be the logical conse- 
quence of a Socialist welfare state policy which, 
notwithstanding its many good sides, tends to make 
convenience and comfort the hfghest values. 


PETER WILHELM BOCKMAN 
Minister, Church of Norway 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Littell Replies: 


TO THE EDITORS: I regret that Pastor Béck- 
man’s ardent defense of the Norwegian state church 
is not sustained by accuracy of detail. The spirit in 
which he writes can readily be ascertained by 
noting the way he “quotes” my article. For ex- 
ample, I did not write that the issue had been “‘re- 
moved by law from the control . . . of the church,”’ 
which he goes on to refute: I wrote that it had been 
“removed by law from the control or direct influ- 
ence of the church” (italics mine). Without the 
deletion, no straw man could have been set up.... 

The basic question, however, is whether the 
church in Norway has shared in the general decline 
of European Christendom. The judgment as to the 
effect of latter-day Pietism upon social imagination 
and ecumenical cooperation are matters of opinion, 
of course; having read Church News from the 
Northern Countries for years, 1 have not noticed 
that the state of the Protestant establishment in 
Norway is materially Better than in other countries 
of Europe. In all of them, Protestant and Catholic, 
various surveys have shown but 3% to 16 per cent 
of the baptized population in any effective rela- 
tion, however minimal, to the established churches. 
In most of them the percentage of militantly anti- 
clerical is roughly the same as the percentage in 
communion; in France, Italy and some parts of 
Germany it is substantially larger. 

This situation has steadily worsened over a 
century and a half, and the state churches them- 
selves—by clinging to their ancient privileges and 
identification with the ruling classes—have con- 
tributed to the polarization of society and the 
blending of the movements for social and economic 
justice with anti-clericalism. It is not the American 
theologians but the most sensitive and able younger 
European theologians that refer to their age as a 
“post-Christian era” and their constituency as “‘bap- 
tized heathenism’’ (getauftes Heidentum). It is a 
small comfort that “church attendance in Norway 
has been rising considerably over the last decade”’(!) 
even though it is “no adequate measure of the 
people’s Christian commitment.” 

The fact that Pastor Bockman can assume that 
the 19th century development of charitable insti- 
tutions is a suitable expression of the social witness 
of the church in the age of crisis is revealing enough 
in itself. In the same period German Protestantism 
too had a great flowering of benevolent enterprises 
and still lost both the intellectuals and the prole- 








tariat. In the 18th century, for that matter, Pietism 
produced the finest outpcuring of Christian mis- 





Christian Action 

The New York chapter of Christian Action 
is sponsoring a series of meetings on the theme 
of “Christianity and American Culture.” The 
final meeting in this series will discuss the 
question: “How Relevant is the Church to 
the Contemporary Scene?”’ The speakers will 
include Robert W. Spike of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Home Missions, Meryl Ruoss 
of the Department of the Urban Church of 
the National Council of Churches, George 
William Webber of the East Harlem Protes- 
tant Parish and Robert W. Lynn of Union 
Theological Seminary. The meeting will be 
held at the First Presbyterian Church, 12 
West Twelfth Street on Saturday, May 20, 10 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. The public is invited. 








Special Race Relations Issue 

Our next issue will be a special double-issue 
devoted to the race problem in the USA. It 
will feature articles by: 
HAROLD C. FLEMING, on “Universal Suf- 
frage for Negroes.’’ ‘*. . . we have not yet be- 
gun to measure the corrupting influence on 
our whole nation of the cynical denial of 
citizenship rights to Negroes.” 
THOMAS F. PETTIGREW, on “Our Caste- 
Kidden Chvistian Campuses.” “It you visit a 
Southern campus today and see both Negro 
and white students, the chances are that you 
are not at a Christian institution.” 
S. GARRY ONIKI, on the church and resi- 
dential desegregation. “The critical issue is 
... whether racial and ethnic minority group 
members will be accorded freedom to compete 
in the open housing market with their fellow 
citizens.” 
KENNETH UNDERWOOD and ELDEN 
JACOBSON, on realtors’ “ethics.” “It has be- 
come increasingly evident that the spiritual, 
aesthetic and intellectual resources of society 
have been isolated from the professional-tech- 
nical areas in which the major decisions affec- 
ting our common life are made.” 

Place your order now! Quantity rates are 
available: 1-14, 25¢; 15-99, 15¢; 100 or more, 
10¢ each. 
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sionary effort up to that point in church history. 
But this, too, does not change the fact that in the 
present age Protestantism, and especially at those 
points where the individual and familial piety was 
strongest, has missed the real encounter. Latter-day 
Pietism, whether in the anti-ecumenical bias of 
some societies in Norway or in the subjectivism of 
a type of culture-religion in the American South. 
east, is a debased coin. 

One more point: ... Mr. Bockman feels that my 
reference to “occasional anti-Semitism” was “a par- 
ticularly grave and unjustified accusation.” All 
honor to Dr. Hallesby and Mr. Hope! . . . But the 
fact is that anti-Semitism has been a recurring 
phenomenon in European Christendom, just as the 
Ghetto was legally a function of the earlier struc- 
ture of establishment. A Norwegian, Knut Hamsun 
(1859-1952), Scandinavia’s most distinguished 
author, was a pronounced tribal religionist; his 
writings not only served the Nazi cause, but he gave 
it his personal blessing. That this falls under the 
rubric “occasional” I am well aware: hence the 
use of the term. 

That I was directing attention to a general prob- 
lem, one shared by the American churches, was 
clear enough in the original article. That problem 
is serious enough to be worthy of an open-faced 
ecumenical discussion, without the neuralgic re- 
sponse of a defensive (and misguided) nationalism. 

FRANKLIN H. LITTEL! 
Dallas, Texas 
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